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Queen  of  the  sixth  annual  Louisiana 
Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival  was  Miss  Patsu 
O'Neil,  Abbeville,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ted  O'Neil  of  that  city.  Ted  is  chief 
of  the  fur  division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission.  The  festi- 
val took  place  in  January  at  Cameron. 
(Photo    by   Jack    Britt) 
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EDITORIAL 


T  is  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  questions 
raised  by  the  public  generally  deal  with  the 
varied  and  complex  details  of  wildlife  man- 
agement and  conservation  education.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  sportsmen. 

They  want  to  know  what  their  Commission  is 
doing  to  improve  hunting  and  fishing,  activities 
in  accelerating  the  enforcement  of  state  game 
laws,  and  how  we  are  progressing  in  acquisition 
of  additional  land  for  game  and  fresh  water  fish 
management  purposes. 

It  is  good  when  Commission  personnel  are 
questioned  about  the  great  and  growing  economic 
importance  of  Louisiana's  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources.  While  it  is  not  widely  understood  and 
fully  appreciated,  proper  management  of  those 
wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  affects  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  Louisiana. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  place  a  dollar  and 
cents  value  on  the  personal  satisfaction  of  a 
successful  fishing  trip  or  a  gratifying  hunting 
trip  afield.  Wildlife  agencies  can  provide  for 
wholesome  outdoor  recreation,  but  the  computing 
machine  has  not  yet  been  invented  that  will  meas- 
ure or  evaluate  the  true  worth  of  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

It  is  possible  to  approximate  the  dollars  and 
cents  value  of  hunting  and  fishing  activities  in 
the  form  of  expenditures;  and  to  add  to  that 
figure  capital  involved  in  commercial  activities 
so  closely  hinged  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  national  hunting 
and  fishing  statistics  serve  as  a  billion-dollar 
barometer.  The  two  sports  are  big  business  but 
they  represent  only  a  segment  of  recreational  use 
of  wildlife  resources.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that 
recreational  utilization  is  relatively  a  small  part 
of  the  over-all  economic  value  of  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries in  the  multi-billion-dollar  economic  worth 
of  both  recreational  and  commercial  usage. 

Before  dealing  with  the  tremendous  dollar  value 
of  commercial  enterprises  dependent  upon  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources,  there  are  some  im- 
portant statistics  about  recreational  use  which  are 
staggering  to  the  average  person.  Afterwards, 
the  commercial  use  of  wildlife  resources  will  be 
more  easily  understood. 


L.  D.  YOUNG,  JR. 

Director 


A  national  survey  of  hunting  and  fishing  in 
1960  revealed  millions  of  people  who  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  hundreds  of  millions  of  days, 
and  traveled  billions  of 
miles  to  enjoy  hunting 
and  fishing.  Fishing 
and  hunting  are  en- 
joyed by  every  member 
of  the  family — female 
as  well  as  male;  the 
very  young  and  elderly, 
as  well  as  those  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

Our    people    have 
turned  in  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  to  the 
healthful    out-of-doors. 
As    industrial    technol- 
ogy,   automation,    and 
other  advances  have  in- 
creased   wages   and   shortened   the    work   week, 
time   and   money   available   have   contributed   to 
this  change. 

Nearly  50  million  of  the  130  million  people  in 
this  country,  over  12  years  old,  went  fishing, 
hunting,  or  both,  in  1960.  Approximately  45  mil- 
lion fished  during  the  year,  including  many  who 
also  hunted.  The  total  who  hunted  is  roughly 
20  million,  the  majority  of  whom  are  fishermen 
as  well. 

The  number  of  persons  hunting  and  fishing  is 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  a  million  each  year. 
Our  federal  and  state  governments,  as  well  as 
the  various  conservation  organizations,  have  be- 
come increasingly  concerned  with  dwindling  nat- 
ural resources.  That  is  where  the  role  of  man- 
agement enters  the  picture — but  it  does  not  stop 
there. 

It  is  plain  that  recreational  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, along  with  many  kindred  activities,  are 
billion  dollar  segments  of  our  economy.  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  anyone  would  venture  to  estimate  the  na- 
tional value  of  industries  dependent  upon  wild- 
life and  fisheries  resources. 

To   cite   one   industry  alone,   I   would   like   to 

mention  the  fisheries   industry.   The  equipment 

outlay  is  in  excess  of  $85  million,  and  more  than 

37  thousand  people  are  directly  employed  in  the 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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The  average  annual  production  of  shrimp  in 
Louisiana  is  from  60,000,000  to  80,000,000 
pounds. 

In  peak  years  shrimp  production  reaches  100 
million  pounds  while  in  low  years  production 
may  drop  to  around  35  million  pounds  as  it  did 
in  1957  and  again  in  1961. 

Since  the  economy  of  the  shrimp  industry  is 
closely  geared  to  the  annual  production,  low  pro- 
duction years  result  in  drastically  poor  economic 
conditions  in  the  basic  industry  and  its  allied 
services.  The  net  result  is  heavy  financial  bur- 
dens throughout  the  shrimp  and  allied  industries 
with  closure  of  businesses  and  losses  of  boats  and 
equipment. 

The  question  arises  as  to  possibilities  of  cor- 
recting this  situation.  Obviously  the  most  suit- 
able answer  would  be  a  system  for  managing  the 
shrimp  harvest  and /or  the  shrimp  population  so 
that  the  annual  production  would  be  reasonably 
constant  and  relatively  high. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  shrimp  biology  and 
ecology  is  such  that  expert  management  is  not 
possible.  Conceivably,  after  much  more  is 
known,  production  may  be  maintained  by  techni- 
cal means,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  must 
be  faced  that  cyclic  shrimp  production  may  be 
uncontrollable.  If  such  is  the  case,  the  next  best 
approach  is  a  system  of  predicting  annual  shrimp 


production  in  time  for  the  industry  to  gear  it- 
self to  bad  years. 

Fortunately  it  appears  that  the  present  state 
of  shrimp  research  has  placed  us  on  the  door- 
step of  such  predictions  and  it  is  hoped  that 
within  the  next  year  or  so  limited  predictions 
may  be  attempted. 

Some  excellent  and  sound  pioneering  work  on 
shrimp  has  been  carried  out  since  1920  by  men 
like  Viosca,  Linder  and  Anderson,  Gunter,  Bur- 
kenroad,  and  others.  The  question  may  be  raised 
as  to  why  more  work  has  to  be  done  and  why  it 
must  continue  for  years  to  come.  The  answer  to 
this  falls  logically  into  several  categories. 

1.  The  number  of  unknown  factors  and  the 
variable  conditions  which  occur  in  large 
marine  water  areas,  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  few  men  with  limited  time,  equipment 
and  funds  to  work  out  all  of  the  answers 
to  any  given  species. 

2.  In  the  case  of  shrimp  we  are  dealing  with 
three  different  species  and  the  work  must 
be  repeated  for  each  species. 

3.  Even  if  we  should  learn  all  of  the  factors 
such  as  weather,  water  temperature,  salin- 
ity, and  a  host  of  others  that  affected  and 
controlled  a  given  shrimp  cycle  and  the  re- 
sulting production  of  shrimp,  we  would  not 
know  the  outcome  in  succeeding  years  un- 
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less  studies  of  the  critical  factors  were  made 
each  year.  In  other  words,  after  basic  re- 
search we  must  continue  with  technical 
management  on  an  annual  basis. 

4.  Evidence  is  now  available  to  indicate  that 
shrimp  cycles  not  only  vary  from  year  to 
year  but  may  vary  from  area  to  area.  It 
may  be  that  work  will  have  to  be  done  an- 
nually in  several  areas  in  Louisiana,  such 
as  east  and  west  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  west  of  the  Atchafalaya  delta. 

Both  early  and  recent  research  have  laid  a 
sound  foundation  and  pointed  the  way  for  the 
present  research  programs  and  the  future  techni- 
cal management  of  shrimp  resources. 

We  now  know  that  we  are  dealing  with  three 
separate  species;  the  white,  brown,  and  pink 
shrimp  in  the  northern  Gulf.  The  basic  life  cycle 
is  clear  for  all  species :  Breeding  occurs  offshore 
in  late  winter  or  early  spring;  after  the  eggs 
hatch,  the  larvae  pass  through  several  stages  of 
development  and  arrive  at  the  nursery  grounds 
in  a  post-larval  stage.  Growth  of  sub-adults  in 
Louisiana  waters  is  rapid,  and  in  normal  years 
these  reach  fishable  size  by  May  in  the  case  of 
brown  shrimp  and  by  August  in  the  case  of  the 
whites. 

More  recent  studies  tend  to  indicate  that 
spring  water  temperatures  may  delay  or  hasten 
the  arrival  of  shrimp  in  inside  waters  —  i.e.  in 
cold  periods  shrimp  arrive  late  and  in  warm 
springs  they  may  arrive  early.  Some  evidence 
available  only  in  1960-1961  points  to  the  fact 
that  studies  of  post-larval  population  densities  as 
they  arrive  in  the  passes  in  February,  March,  and 
April  could  well  aid  in  predicting  the  subsequent 
shrimp  population  which  will  occur  in  inside 
waters  from  May  through  November.  Recent 
staining  or  tagging  experiments  are  furnishing 
data  on  the  movement,  growth  rate,  and  mortali- 
ties of  shrimp  in  inside  and  outside  waters. 

An  intensified  shrimp  research  program,  that 
was  begun  in  Louisiana  eighteen  months  ago,  is 
now  being  maintained  at  a  high  level  and  will  be 


expanded  as  funds,  personnel,  and  equipment  be- 
come available.  The  principal  aims  of  the  present 
research  program  are  to  determine  the  following 
basic  facts  about  both  brown  and  white  shrimp, 
which  are  the  two  important  species  in  the  area. 

A.  The  location  of  the  offshore  spawning  areas 
and  the  hydrographic  factors  associated 
with  the  areas. 

B.  The  time  of  peak  spawning  and  the  factors 
which  trigger  breeding. 

C.  The  density  and  movement  of  larvae  to  in- 
shore nursery  areas,  with  particular  em- 
phasis being  placed  on  the  time  needed 
for  their  migration  from  spawning  area  to 
inshore  nursery  grounds. 

D.  The  time  of  arrival  and  density  of  post- 
larval  shrimp  in  the  passes  leading  into 
the  nursery  grounds.  Correlations  are  be- 
ing made  between  spring  water  tempera- 
tures and  post-larval  densities  and  the  sub- 
sequent inshore  shrimp  production. 

E.  The  rate  of  growth,  mortality,  and  annual 
movements  of  sub-adults  on  the  nursery 
grounds. 

F.  Movements  of  the  shrimp  population  as  it 
travels  from  the  nursery  area  to  the  off- 
shore fishing  and  spawning  area. 

G.  An  analysis  of  all  hydrographic  data  and  a 
correlation  of  these  data  with  the  various 
phases  of  the  shrimp  cycle. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  above  phases  of  the 
shrimp  cycle  can  be  determined  on  an  annual 
basis  and  the  proper  correlation  with  hydro- 
graphic  conditions  are  made  we  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  predict  shrimp  production.  It  is  probable 
that  only  key  phases  of  the  cycle  will  be  needed 
to  predict  production  as  we  become  more  ex- 
perienced and  have  a  backlog  of  data  to  rely  upon. 

In  one  sense  of  the  word  all  reliable  results 
of  research  are  used  immediately.  All  available 
information  plus  all  new  facts  gathered  annually 
are  used  in  advising  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
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Commission  about  shrimp  conditions  during  the 
year.  Such  information  is  used  in  formulating 
local  changes  in  regulations  and  in  management 
of  the  shrimp  fishery.  The  effectiveness  of 
management,  however,  will  increase  as  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  shrimp  cycle  and  production  increase. 
With  a  sustained  research  and  technical  pro- 
gram it  should  improve  annually  but  five  to  ten 
years  may  elapse  before  complete  management 
can  be  attained. 

Predictions  of  annual  production  will  depend 
largely  on  how  much  annual  information  about 
cycles  can  be  gathered  in  order  that  normal  pro- 
duction years  can  be  compared  to  abnormal  years. 
If  1962  is  a  normal  to  good  year  and  the  informa- 
tion gathered,  when  compared  to  1961  data,  in- 
dicates differences  that  will  serve  as  reliable  in- 
dications of  the  subsequent  populations  then  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  start  limited  predic- 
tions in  1963.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
way  to  correlate  the  data  between  1961  and  1962 
then  new  factors  which  might  control  the  cycle 
must  be  searched  for.  In  this  case,  the  only  an- 
swer, of  course,  is  continued  research. 

The  effectiveness  of  shrimp  management  in 
future  years  will  depend  largely  on  two  factors — 
(1)  How  much  can  be  learned  about  shrimp  pro- 
duction and  the  factors  controlling  production 
and — (2)  How  well  the  shrimp  cycle  lends  itself 
to  manipulation  or  management.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  in  time,  present-day  demands  for 
technical  aid  to  industries  will  result  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  shrimp  cycle.  The 
question  of  management  to  the  extent  that  cyclic 
highs  and  lows  of  production  are  erased  will 
depend  to  a  large  extent  on  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  local  discreet  populations  or  wheth- 
er we  have  a  large  Gulf  population,  part  of  which 


Research  in  progress  now  may  give  us  more  infor- 
mation about  breeding  and  hatching  of  shrimp  eggs. 


Sport  shrimping  is  a  favorite  pastime  for  many 
people   in  Louisiana. 

enters  our  area  annually.  If  the  population  is 
local  and  part  of  it  goes  offshore  to  breed  the 
young  returning  to  the  same  nursery  ground  an- 
nually, then  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  by 
careful  management  of  the  catch,  protection  of 
the  brood  stock,  and  protection  on  the  breeding 
areas  that  the  total  population  could  be  increased 
and  maintained  at  reasonably  high  levels.  If  the 
population  is  not  localized,  then  breeding  stock 
may  come  from  any  place  in  the  Gulf  and  may 
have  little  or  no  relation  to  the  shrimp  which  de- 
parted local  nursery  areas  the  year  before.  There- 
fore protection  of  the  shrimp  leaving  the  nursery 
area  in  order  to  maintain  a  high  density  of 
brood  stock  may  be  useless  and  a  waste  of  part 
of  our  harvestable  shrimp  supply. 

Although  the  question  of  management  for  in- 
creased production  may  remain  unanswered  for 
some  time  to  come,  many  types  of  management 
can  be  expected  in  the  near  future  which  should 
greatly  aid  the  shrimp  industry.  Some  of  these 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Prediction  of  the  annual  crop  with  accuracy 
that  the  industry  can  gear  itself  to  high  or 
low  production. 

2.  Predictions  of  the  time  of  arrival  of  brown 
and  white  shrimp  in  inside  waters  so  that 
seasons  may  be  adjusted  accordingly. 
Establishment  of  a  system  of  field  sam- 
pling so  that  local  areas  with  under-sized 
shrimp  may  be  protected  until  deemed  fish- 
able. 

Better  formulating  of  regulations  regarding 
size  of  shrimp  harvested,  gear  used,  and 
time  of  fishing  so  that  a  maximum  yield 
in  pounds  may  be  obtained  from  the  existing 
population. 

The  shrimp  industry  can  make  a  great  contribu- 
tion by  cooperation  and  by  making  an  effort  to 
understand  and  use  the  knowledge  gained  from 
research.  In  some  cases  such  as  tagging  and 
staining  experiments  the  return  of  all  marked 
shrimp  with  accurate  data  concerning  their  cap- 
ture is  of  great  importance. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  if  efficient  management 
is  to  be  obtained  there  will  be  instances  in  the 
future  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  estab- 
lished specific  regulations  for  certain  areas  or 
localized  segments  of  the  shrimp  population  in 
order  to  see  if  yields  can  be  increased  or  greater 
fishing  success  be  attained.  In  such  experiments 
without  complete  cooperation  and  understanding 
bv  the  industry  the  results  may  be  useless.  + 
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1  WOULD  like  to  preface  my  observations  by 
saying  that  years  of  business  experience  in 
the  shrimp  and  oyster  industry,  coupled  with 
a  long-standing  interest  in  all  matters  affecting 
conservation  and  the  proper  utilization  of  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  has  convinced  me  of  the 
value  of  research. 

In  sound  management  of  these  resources  for 
both  commercial  and  recreational  purposes,  we 
must  intensify  our  research.  Programs  like  the 
shrimp  staining  program  are  long-range  ones.  It 
will  take  years  to  fully  evaluate  the  breeding 
cycle,  migratory  patterns,  and  periods  of  antici- 
pated abundance. 

The  shrimp  staining  program  is  similar  to 
others  in  game  and  fish  management,  control  of 
noxious  weeds,  parasite  research,  and  other  activ- 
ities of  the  commission.  They  must  be  continued 
and  even  broadened  in  scope. 

The  shell  industry  has  not  reached  its  full 
potential  yet.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  en- 
courage new  uses  of  shell  by  industry,  even 
though  shells  are  already  used  in  industrial  ven- 
tures from  manufacture  of  cement  to  produc- 
tion of  chicken  feed. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  should  step  up  our 
program  of  shell  planting  for  an  accelerated  oys- 
ter industry,  and  that  the  oysters,  water  bottoms 
and  seafood  division  should  be  enlarged  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  source  of  shrimp  and  oysters  and 
shells  to  meet  what  I  sincerely  anticipate  will  be 
an  increased  demand  for  these  products  of  the 
sea. 

At  present,  and  under  an  accelerated  program 
of  production,  we  must  lend  our  support  to 
domestic  consumption  of  shrimp  and  oysters. 
We  must  be  watchful  in  regard  to  imports  of 
these  products.  We  do  not  wish  to  hamper  free 
trade,  nor  do  we  wish  to  jeopardize  our  domestic 
economy.  The  balance  between  helpful  imports 
and    domestic    production    is    a    delicate    one. 

If  such  imports  were  to  remain  unchecked  or 
uncontrolled,  the  result  would  be  fantastic  and 
permanently  detrimental  to  our  domestic  econ- 
omy. On  the  surface,  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
consumers  in  inland  states  would  like  to  pay  less 
for  imported  seafood  products  when  they  can  be 
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imported  from  countries  with  a  lower  income 
bracket  and  lower  production  costs. 

This  is  a  two-edged  sword.  The  people  of 
Louisiana  are  consumers  of  goods  produced  in  in- 
land states.  To  put  their  livelihood  in  peril  would 
certainly  result  in  economic  cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion of  many  items  by  industry  in  our  inland 
states. 

I  also  feel  that  we  should  examine  more  closely 
the  present  and  future  status  of  the  fur  indus- 
try. There  are  many  problems  affecting  persons 
engaged  in  the  fur  industry.  One  is  the  over- 
abundance of  nutria.  Another  is  the  shortage 
of  muskrat  in  areas  where  they  were  once  abun- 
dant. As  a  great  fur-producting  state,  we  have 
a  stake  in  the  future  of  the  fur  industry  and 
in  the  promotion  of  fur  for  use  in  garments. 

This  brings  me  to  a  point  which  I  would  like 
to  stress.  Along  with  our  wildlife  and  fisheries 
resources,  Louisiana  is  blessed  with  staggering 
assets  in  the  form  of  natural  resources.  Without 
doubt,  the  most  important  of  these  is  oil  and  gas 
production.  It  has  been  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions  that  oil  and  gas  exploration  and  re- 
covery can  be  done  without  harm  to  wildlife  and 
fisheries  resources.  Every  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  this  message  to  the  people.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  destroy  or  injure  one  industry  in  expand- 
ing another.  All  industries  can  move  forward 
hand  in  hand  toward  making  a  more  prosperous 
Louisiana. 

I  have  dealt  mostly  with  the  commercial  as- 
pects of  management  because  I  feel  they  have 
a  direct  influence  on  recreational  activities.  As 
one  who  has  been  active  in  conservation  clubs 
and  projects  for  many  years,  I  feel  that  we  must 
seek  and  demand  more  consideration  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  waterfowl  seasons. 

Paradoxically,  while  I  am  a  business  man  en- 
gaged in  salt  water  seafood,  I  am  an  enthusiastic 
bass  fisherman,  a  duck  hunter,  and  a  person  who 
favors  increased  research,  management,  and 
more  recreational  hunting  and  fishing  areas  in 
Louisiana. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  With  the  help  of 
readers,  our  efforts  will  be  substantially  benefi- 
cial. + 


March,  1962 
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The  quail  likes  his  food  area  to  be  near  an  escape   cover.   He   is   considered   a   great   scratcher. 

Food  For  Wildlife 


ROBERT  MURRY 


Man  has  long  been  interested  in  the  feeding 
habits    of   wildlife.    As   far   back   as   the 
13th  Century  when,   according  to  Marco 
Polo  — 

"Near  to  this  city  is  a  valley  frequented  by 
great  numbers  of  partridges  and  quails,  for 
whose  food  the  Great  Khan  causes  millet, 
and  other  grains  suitable  to  such  birds,  to  be 
sown  along  the  sides  of  it  every  season,  and 
gives  strict  command  that  no  person  shall 
dare  to  reap  the  seed;  in  order  that  the  birds 
may  not  be  in  want  of  nourishment." 
The   "Great   Khan"   was   Kublai   Khan,   more 
noted  as  the  founder  of  the  Mongol  Dynasty,  but 
nevertheless   aware  that  his   millet   and   "other 
grains  suitable  to  such  birds,"   would  serve  as 
needed  winter  fare. 

How  did  he  know  that  the  partridges  and  quail 
would  like  his  offerings?  This  knowledge  prob- 
ably dates  back  to  the  domestication  of  the  grains 
involved  and  was  acquired  by  direct  observation 
of  birds  in  the  act  of  feeding  on  the  grain. 

Intelligent  management  of  wildlife  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  feeding  habits  of  the  species 
in  question.  For  years  man  has  been  prying  into 
the  secrets  of  wildlife  foods,  many  of  these  se- 
crets are  considerably  less  obvious  than  the  one 
the  Kahn's  plantings  demonstrated  that  he  knew. 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  feeding  habits  of  some 
of  Louisiana's  game  birds  and  animals. 

Doves:  They  are  almost  entirely  seed  eaters. 
The  trace  amounts  of  animal  matter  seems  to  be 
comprised  mostly  of  tiny  snails  with  an  occasional 
hard  shelled  beetle  which  could  have  been  mis- 
taken for  a  seed. 

Doves  do  not  scratch  to  uncover  food  and  do 
not  commonly  attempt  to  eat  seed  from  standing 


plants.  They  require  relatively  open  ground  with 
their  food  supply  exposed.  Adjacent  cover  is  no 
problem  as  doves  frequent  large  bare  fields  great 
distances  from  cover. 

Doves  do  not  pull  sprouting  corn !  They  feed 
on  waste  grains  that  are  exposed  but  will  not 
scratch  or  pull  the  young  corn.  Their  association 
with  fields  of  newly  planted  corn  is  often  for  the 
grass  and  weed  seed  produced  the  previous  year. 
Rains  following  cultivation  expose  these  seed  and 
the  doves  spend  long  hours  picking  up  these  seed. 

Young  doves  feed  on  pigeon  milk,  a  substance 
secreted  from  the  glandular  crop  wall  of  both 
parents.  At  a  very  few  days  of  age  this  is  sup- 
plemented by  small  seed  and  fragments  of  seed. 

Hundreds  of  different  plants  contribute  to  the 
annual  food  of  doves.  While  waste  grains  and 
feed  lots  provide  some  cultivated  grains  for  doves 
the  bulk  of  their  year  round  diet  is  comprised  of 
the  seeds  of  agricultural  grasses  and  weeds. 
Signal  grass  (Brachiaria  platyphylla)  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  single  member  of  the 
grass  family  for  doves  in  Louisiana.  Goatweed 
(Croton  capitatus)  is  by  far  the  most  important 
food  producing  weed  in  the  state. 

Quail:  Like  doves  the  bobwhite  quail  is  a 
ground  feeder.  Although  he  requires  that  his 
food  supply  be  located  in  or  very  near  to  good 
escape  cover,  he  needs  ground  level  openings  so 
that  he  may  move  about  freely  in  search  of  food. 
A  pretty  good  scratcher  for  his  size  he  can  un- 
cover food  when  the  ground  cover  of  dead  leaves, 
straw,  etc.  is  light.  Large  acorns  are  hulled  and 
broken  with  his  beak,  smaller  acorns  are  devoured 
whole. 

Unlike  doves,  quail  take  large  quantities  of 
animal  foods.  In  fact  newly  hatched  young  dine 
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A  cut-over  corn  or  bean  field  makes  an  ideal  feeding  area  for  the  mourning  dove.  He  is  not  nearly  so  shy 
as  the  bobwhite. 


almost  exclusively  on  animal  matter,  mostly  in- 
sects and  insect  larva,  until  they  are  about  five 
weeks  of  age.  Summer  foods  of  bobwhites  are 
comprised  of  about  equal  amounts  of  plant  and 
animal  matter. 

Another  food  item  of  the  bobwhite  that  the  dove 
omits  from  his  diet  is  "greens".  On  some  covey 
ranges  birds  begin  to  take  greens  as  early  as 
mid-December.  Their  use  becomes  general  by 
February  and  nearly  all  quail  crops  examined 
late  in  the  hunting  season  contain  some  green 
matter.  Several  plants,  mostly  late  winter  annuals, 
provide  this  green  forage  for  quail.  With  the 
advent  of  warm  weather  and  the  increase  in  in- 
sect activity  this  plant  material  becomes  less 
prominent  in  the  diet. 

Wild  Turkey:  The  turkey  feeds  on  plant  and 
animal  matter  as  does  the  quail.  A  powerful 
scratcher,  the  turkey  can  expose  fruit  and  mast 


from  beneath  the  heavy  duff  of  the  forest  floor. 
Louisiana  flocks  almost  always  locate  their  win- 
ter range  where  acorns  are  available.  They  also 
use  dogwood,  black  gum,  tupelo,  sweet  gum,  and 
the  fruits  of  various  viburnums  and  hollies.  Beech 
is  much  sought  after  and  the  seed  of  longleaf 
pine  is  used.  The  fruit  of  spring  and  summer 
shrubs  and  vines  which  are  used  include  black- 
berry, various  huckleberries,  wild  grapes  and 
muscadines. 

The  lowly  partridge  berry  or  twin  flower 
(Mitchella  repens)  is  used  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring.  These  persistent  red  fruits  provided 
all  of  the  last  meal  of  one  old  Tom  Turkey  taken 
in  St.  Helena  Parish  during  the  1957  hunting 
season.  This  individual's  crop  contained  more 
than  one-half  pint  of  these  berries. 

Turkeys  browse  a  great  deal  and  are  attracted 
to  winter  planting  of  clover,   wheat,   oats,   etc. 


Deer  thrive  on  the  tender  tips  of  shrubs,  vines  or  small  trees,  but  when  real  hungry  will  venture  into  the 
open  wheat  and  bean   fields. 


Greens  are  taken  more  sparingly  as  grass  seed 
mature.  Grass  seed  are  stripped  from  the  main 
stem  or  the  whole  seed  head  is  eaten.  Various 
native  Paspalum  and  Panicum  grasses  are  im- 
portant as  are  several  introduced  grasses  such 
as  bahia  and  signal  grass.  Young  poults  use  dallis 
and  carpet  grasses  extensively  and  these  grasses 
plus  a  variety  of  insects  and  good  feeding  cover 
combine  to  make  old  abandoned  house  sites  very 
attractive  places  for  the  hen  turkey  to  raise  her 
brood. 

The  turkey's  use  of  animal  matter  differs  from 
the  quail  in  that  salamanders  and  lizards  are 
sometimes  taken.  None  of  these  items  are  staples 
in  the  turkey  diet,  however,  and  are  much  less 
important  than  are  the  grasshoppers,  beetles, 
grubs,  leaf  hoppers  and  stink  bugs  which  are 
commonly  used.  Even  in  winter  the  turkey  ex- 
poses hibernating  insects  while  tearing  up  drifted 
leaves  and  straw  in  search  of  food. 

Woodcock:  To  discuss  the  major  food  of  wood- 
cock you  need  only  to  consider  earthworms. 
Earthworms  comprise  about  90%  of  the  year 
round  diet  of  these  big  eyed  night  feeders.  The 
long  flexible  bill  and  the  specialized  tongue  are 
well  fitted  to  the  bird's  unique  habit  of  probing 
in  the  earth  for  worms. 

Insects  are  second  in  importance  and  plant 
matter  in  the  form  of  small  seeds  comes  in  a 
poor  third. 

Squirrels:  Fox  squirrels  and  grey  squirrels 
have  very  similar  feeding  habits.  Well  known  is 
their  liking  for  nuts  and  acorns.  Perhaps  less 
well  known  is  their  use  of  the  seed  or  fruit  of 
such  trees  as  the  maples,  ashes,  sweetgum,  black 
gum,  cypress,  locusts,  hollies,  magnolias,  hack- 
berry,  elms,  ironwood,  blue  beech,  mulberry  and 
pines. 

Successful  squirrel  hunters  know  more  about 
the  fall  and  winter  feeding  habits  of  the  game 
they  seek  than  do  hunters  of  any  other  game. 
"What  were  they  cutting?"  is  the  question  most 
often  directed  at  the  returning  squirrel  hunter. 

Considerably  less  is  known  about  the  spring 
and  summer  foods  of  squirrels.  In  late  winter  and 
early  spring  leaf  buds  are  eaten  whole.  Choice 
trees  to  "bud"  are  some  of  the  oaks  and  elms. 
Suckling  females  have  been  known  to  partially 
defoliate  much  of  the  crown  of  a  tree  near  the 
nest  site. 

Animal  foods  are  taken  during  the  summer  to 
an  unknown  extent.  Squirrels  have  been  observed 
eating  grubs  and  beetles  from  beneath  the  bark 
of  dead  trees.  Both  the  fox  and  grey  squirrel 
occasionally  rob  bird  nests  of  eggs  and  more 
rarely  eat  nestling  birds.  The  fox  squirrel  is 
reputed  to  be  the  greatest  offender  on  the  latter 
count. 

Squirrels  are  known  to  feed  on  the  seed  of 
various  grasses  and  forbs.  Fox  squirrels  will 
sometimes  venture  great  distances  from  tree 
cover  to  eat  clover  seed  heads  in  improved  pas- 
tures. Smartweed  seed  heads  and  seed  of  several 
grasses  are  taken  by  fox  and  grey  squirrels. 
Fruits  and  berries  and  even,  on  occasion,  standing 
crops  of  corn  or  wheat  are  utilized. 


Squirrels  do  not  eat  all  that  they  gnaw,  how- 
ever, and  they  have  been  frequently  in  the  news 
for  their  penchant  for  gnawing  the  lead  sheath 
from  around  telephone  cables. 

Deer:  Deer  are  primarily  browsing  animals, 
although  they  do  graze  improved  pasture  grasses 
and  stands  of  wheat  and  oats.  They  also  eat 
large  amounts  of  acorns  and  the  fruits  of  some 
shrubs  and  trees.  Various  herbaceous  plants  taken 
by  them  include,  as  well  as  the  weeds  of  agricul- 
ture, several  agricultural  crops  such  as  soy  beans, 
corn,  sweet  potatoes,  peas,  and  even  occasionally, 
cotton. 

Browse  is  the  term  used  for  the  tender  tips  of 
woody  shrubs,  vines  or  small  trees.  Some  plants 
are  perferred  over  others  by  deer.  Chemical 
analysis  usually  reveals  that  the  preferred  plants 
are  superior  to  the  other  species  from  a  nutri- 
tional standpoint.  Many  of  our  deer  areas  are 
short  on  green  winter  browse  for  deer.  Fortu- 
nately most  of  these  areas  are  well  supplied  with 
a  variety  of  oaks  so  that  acorns  normally  sup- 
plement the  winter  browse.  It  is  in  areas  such 
as  this  that  deer  congregate  in  fields  in  late 
winter  when  the  acorn  supply  diminishes. 

Feeding  habits  vary  with  seasons,  areas  and 
animal  needs.  Our  understanding  of  these  factors 
shapes  our  management  practices  much  as  did 
the  Kahn's  knowledge  seven  centuries  ago.  * 
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industry.  The  over-all  picture  embracing  allied 
industries  connected  with  commercial  fisheries 
operations  in  Louisiana  shows  a  value  of  266  mil- 
lion dollars  invested  in  equipment  alone.  The 
figure  is  steadily  growing,  and  the  total  number 
of  persons  associated  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  industry  is  well  over  300  thousand 
persons. 

The  Commission  serves  as  trustee  of  vast 
and  varied  resources  which  are  renewable  but 
not  exhaustible.  Upon  this  trust  depends  the 
future  of  hunting  and  fishing,  as  well  as  many 
diversified  industries.  The  task  before  us  is  both 
challenging  and  gratifying.  * 

Wildlife  Shorts 

The  primary  limiting  factor  to  the  establish- 
ment of  large  turkey  populations  in  Louisiana  is 
the  limited  extent  of  good  range.  From  the  find- 
ings of  various  authorities  on  turkeys  it  is  evident 
that  the  critical  nature  of  range  requirements  for 
turkeys  greatly  limits  the  amount  of  available 
range  in  the  state. 


An  important  limiting  factor  affecting  wild 
turkeys  in  Louisiana  is  the  widespread  use  of 
turkey  areas  by  free-range  cattle  and  hogs  which 
cause  competition  for  food  between  stock  animals 
and  turkeys  and  also  results  in  a  general  dis- 
turbance of  the  area  both  by  stockmen  and  live- 
stock. 
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SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

We  received  a  very  unusual  let- 
ter from  Mrs.  Willie  Martin, 
Eighth  Grade  Teacher,  I)  r  e  w 
School,  Arkansas  Road,  W  est 
Monroe,  recently  pertaining  to  a 
wildlife  program. 

The  Wildlife  Instructor  pre- 
sented the  movie  "Louisiana  Oys- 
ter Fisherman"  which  is  always 
of  interest  to  students  throughout 
the  state.  The  Instructor  had 
clusters  of  oysters  for  students 
to  pass  around  and  observe,  which 
gave  them  first  hand  information 
as  to  what  oysters  in  the  natural 
state  looked  like.  This  created  in- 
terest because  very  few  students 
in  north  Louisiana  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  observe  oyster  clus- 
ters. 

After  the  Instructor  had  pre- 
sented his  program  and  left,  Mrs. 
Martin  asked  each  student  to 
write  what  he  or  she  thought  of 
the  program.  That  is  the  part 
that  is  unusual.  Mrs.  Martin  then 
forwarded  the  papers  to  this  of- 
fice. Well,  we  must  say  that  we 
were  pleased  with  the  thoughts 
and  actions  of  this  eighth  grade 
group. 

Some  of  the  students  com- 
mented on  the  importance  of  our 
oyster  fishermen  to  the  state, 
how  beautiful  the  Gulf  is,  how- 
hard  the  oyster  fishermen  work, 
how  the  oyster  fishermen  marked 
their  "farm"  areas,  but  the  paper 
that  was  an  eye  catcher  was  the 
one  that  stated  "the  film  was  al- 
most as  good  as  the  Wildlife  In- 
structor." 

Mrs.  Martin  had  this  to  say, 
"The  course  on  Louisiana's  Nat- 
ural Resources  has  been  an  in- 
teresting one  for  the  eighth  grade, 
but  it  has  been  much  more  than 
just  textbook  material  since  we 
started  working  with  your  office. 
It  is  good  to  know  that  these  two 
segments  of  our  state  govern- 
ment are  working  together  to  pro- 
duce more  meaningful  education 
for  boys  and  girls." 


The  Educational  Section  has  pre- 
pared booklets  and  leaflets  on  most 
of  the  wildlife  resources  of  our  state 
to  answer  the  many  hundreds  of  re- 
quests received  iveekly.  Mrs.  Nancy 
Long,  Secretary,  fills  these  requests 
as  rapidly  as  they  are  received.  In 
front  of  Mrs.  Long  is  one  day's  re- 
quests for  information  on  the  wild- 
life resources  of  our  state. 

WILDLIFE  INSTRUCTORS 
FOR  PROGRAMS 

For  classroom  programs  on 
wildlife  and  its  value  to  our  state, 
principals  or  teachers  may  make 
requests  by  filling  out  the  form 
on  this  page  and  placing  it  in  an 
envelope  or  pasting  it  on  a  three 
cent  post  card  and  mail  to  this  of- 
fice, Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission,  Informa- 
tion and  Education  Division,  Room 
307,  Old  Peabody  Hall,  Capitol 
Station,   Baton   Rouge,   Louisiana. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

March  18-24,  1962  is  National 
Wildlife  Week.  Schools  through- 
out the  nation  will  be  observing 
this  week  to  instill  the  values  of 
our  wildlife  resources  in  the 
minds  of  our  future  leaders.  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week  is  sponsored 
by  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation.  Theme  for  this  year's 
observance  is  "Waterfowl  for  the 
Future,  by  Conservation  of  Wet- 
lands Which  Benefit  Man  and 
Wildlife." 

COMMISSION  BOOKLET 

AVAILABLE 

Delicacies  from  Louisiana  Wat- 
ers, a  new  publication  of  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission,  is  available  free  of 
charge.  The  publication  discusses 
Louisiana  salt  water  fish,  oysters, 
shrimp,  crawfish,  crabs,  and  fresh 
water  fish.  Copies  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission, 
Information  and  Education  Divi- 
sion, Room  307,  Old  Peabody 
Hall,  State  Capitol,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana. 


A  Wildlife  Instructor  will  then 
contact  you  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  a  program. 

CLIP  AND  MAIL 


Louisiana  Wild   Life   and   Fisheries   Commission 

Information  and  Education  Division 

Room  307,  Old  Peabody  Hall 

Capitol  Station 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

Dear  Sir: 

We  wish  to  request  a  program  on   wildlife  for  the. 

School  or  Club 


Louisiana 


Signed. 


Principal,    Teacher    or    School    Club    Offi< 
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CHENIERE  LAKE 


SAM  HANNA 


Cheniere  Lake,  once  an  "ole  cypress  brake" 
owned  by  the  Spaniards  when  America  was 
just  an  infant,  is  framed  in  mossy  sur- 
roundings outside  West  Monroe  in  Northeast 
Louisiana.  You  can  catch  bass  where  Comman- 
dant Don  Juan  Filhoil  used  to  rule. 

Part  of  a  Spanish  grant  prior  to  the  1800's, 
the  Cheniere  area,  1962-version,  is  an  example 
of  what  men  can  do  to  preserve  the  outdoors  for 
future  sportsmen. 

Cheniere,  you  see,  is  a  public-owned  3,600- 
acre  lake  for  the  purpose  of  public  recreation. 

Just  before  the  Louisiana  Purchase  was  trans- 
acted, the  Spaniards  granted  a  big  tract  of  land 
along  the  Ouachita  River  to  Don  Juan  Filhoil, 
the  commandant  of  a  Spanish  fort  in  the  northern 
part  of  what  is  now  Louisiana. 

That  was  Cheniere  Lake's  beginning.  Now  a 
portion  of  that  Spanish  grant  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Ouachita  Parish,  probably  the  only  parish 
in  Louisiana  that  owns  a  lake. 

Fed  by  the  Ouachita  River  through  Cheniere 
Creek,  Cheniere  became  a  lake  in  1945  when  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  built  a  dam  and 
floodgate.  This,  of  course,  came  after  the  Filhoil 
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grant  changed  hands  down  through  the  years. 
In  fact,  Filhoil's  descendants  still  own  property  in 
Ouachita  Parish. 

Ouachita  purchased  the  Cheniere  tract  in 
1958  from  Dixie  Lumber  Company  at  a  sales 
price  of  $150,000.  Dixie  was  anxious  to  sell. 

Actually,  the  purchase  was  the  result  of  a  ter- 
rific selling  job  conducted  by  an  energetic  sports- 


Picnic  tables,  sheltersheds  at  Cheniere. 
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man's    club,    the    Ouachita    Wildlife    Unit,    an 
affiliate  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation. 

Before,  however,  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  surveyed  the  boundary  lines  while  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
ran  fish  samples. 

After  the  Ouachita  Parish  Police  Jury  called  a 
$150,000  bond  issue,  the  wildlife  club  directed 
the  public's  attention  to  the  need  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation facilities,  plus  the  fact  that  a  nearby 
lake  could  be  a  handy  water  reservoir.  With  solid 
support  from  the  Police  Jury,  the  club  was  suc- 
cessful in  putting  the  bond  issue  over,  and  the 
property  owners  approved  the  undertaking  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

But  there  were  two  important  provisions  in  the 
bond  program.  Firstly,  a  slight  tax,  amounting  to 
one-tenth  of  a  mill,  was  attached  for  maintenance 
purposes.  Secondly,  a  seven-man  commission  was 
created  to  supervise  the  development  of  the  lake 
under  the  full  sanction  of  the  Police  Jury. 

So  with  Jack  Rushing,  a  Monroe  cafe  owner 
and  an  ardent  wildlife  worker,  as  its  first  chair- 
man, the  commission  went  to  work.  Its  concept 
of  developing  the  lake  was  directed  toward  family 
recreation — with  the  idea  in  mind  of  having  a 
lake  close  to  town  where  families  could  spend 
their  Sunday  afternoons,  fishing,  picnicking  and 
playing. 

Dividing  the  shady  border  of  Cheniere  into 
four  areas,  the  commission,  with  the  help  of  the 
Police  Jury  and  interested  citizens,  equipped  each 
area  with  picnic  tables,  barbecue  pits,  shelter- 
sheds,  graveled  ramps  to  launch  boats,  play- 
grounds and  waterwells.  Rest  rooms  were  built 
by  the  Police  Jury. 


A  wooded  section  on  the  lake  bank  was  set 
aside  as  a  camping  ground  for  the  Boy  Scouts. 
Striving  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  the  parish's 
people,  one  area  was  developed  for  the  colored. 

And  it's  paid  off,  too.  People,  during  Louisi- 
ana's long  period  of  warm  weather,  flock  to 
Cheniere  to  fish  and  picnic.  While  the  bass  fish- 
ing is  good,  Cheniere  is  particularly  noted  for 
its  bream  and  white  perch  fishing.  During  the 
winter  months,  waterfowl  stop  off  enroute  to  the 
marsh  country. 

With  a  dedicated  lake  superintendent  in  Jesse 
Brantley,  a  man  who  knows  Cheniere  Lake  like 
you  know  the  back  of  your  hand,  the  Cheniere 
Lake  Commission  deserves  a  huge  share  of  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  project. 

The  seven  men,  serving  without  pay,  have  de- 
voted much  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  pro- 
gram. They  meet  monthly  with  a  committee  from 
the  Police  Jury. 

Members  serving  on  the  commission  include 
Rushing,  Robert  Downing,  an  attorney  who  is 
chairman  now,  A.  S.  Tidwell,  deputy  fire  mar- 
shal, Hobson  Norris,  businessman,  E.  D.  Elmore, 
contractor,  Fred  Patterson,  business  man,  and  J. 
S.  Trichell,  forester. 

They  saw  to  it  that  Cheniere  became  a  model 
in  conservation. 

Don  Juan  Filhoil  wouldn't  know  his  land  to- 
day. It's  an  example  of  modern  recreation  devel- 
oped through  modern  financing  by  hard  work. 

With  a  glance  over  its  shoulder  at  the  Span- 
iards of  the  past,  Cheniere  Lake  is  looking  at  to- 
morrow. * 


Public  launching  area  at 
Cheniere.  Ouachita  parish 
sportsmen  pitched  in  and 
improved  the  area  for  all 
the  public  to  use. 
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Highlights  of  Fur 


(Photos  by  Jack  Britt) 


The  "Melody  Blue  Birds"  float,  designed  to  salute  the 
Fur  and  Wildlife  Industry,  represented  the  Camp  Fire 
Girls.  Those  aboard  the  float  sang  as  it  moved  through 
the  colorful  procession.  The  efforts  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls 
brought  wild  applause  from  those  lining  the  parade  route. 


Father  and  son  contestants,  Joe  O'Don- 
nell  and  Johnny  O'Donnell  are  shown 
with  their  trophies.  The  father  won 
third  place  in  the  Parish  Duck  Calling 
event;  and  his  son  took  second  place  in 
the  Parish  Duck  Calling  event  and  third 
place  in  the  Festival  Goose  Calling 
competition. 


Winner  of  the  adult  division  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Championship  duck  calling  was  Ernest  Meaux,  Cameron. 
He  also  took  state  championship  in  goose  calling,  the 
Parish  Goose  Calling  Contest,  and  placed  second  in  the 
oyster  shucking  division. 
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Winners  in  the  nutria  skinning  championship  contest 
which  was  part  of  the  festival  activities  are  shown  with 
their  trophies  in  front  of  one  of  the  portable  exhibits  be- 
ing used  by  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission Lecturers  in  their  work  of  carrying  the  Louisiana 
wildlife  story  to  interested  groups.  Shown  from  left  are 
Fletcher  Miller  and  his  son  J.  A.  Miller,  both  of  Cameron 
Parish. 


Neptune,  surrounded  by  mermaids,  rode  a  float  bearing  a 
huge  replica  of  a  fish.  Its  glittering  form  was  symbolic  of 
man's  great  dependence  upon  the  sea  for  both  livelihood 
and  sport.  The  float  was  picked  as  the  best  in  the  parade. 


Queen  of  the  Louisiana  Fur  and  Wildlife  Festival  was 
Bliss  Patsy  O'Neil,  daughter  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  fur  division  chief  Ted  O'Neil.  She  is  shown 
with  second  and  third  place  winners:  Miss  Plaquemine 
Parish,  Belinda  LeBlanc  of  Belle  Chasse,  left;  and  Miss 
Iberia  Parish,   Carolyn  Lovell,  New  Iberia. 
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Wildlife  Festival 


When  it  came  to  getting  the  pelt  off  a  musk- 
rat,  Issac  A.  White,  Hackberry,  bested  all  of 
the  other  skinners  in  removing  the  furbearer's 
coat.  This  is  always  a  contest  where  partici- 
pants demonstrate  almost  unbelieveable  skill 
and  speed  in  getting  the  pelt  off  the  animal 
and  ready  for  the  wire  stretcher. 


Twirling  batons,  lively  music  and  marching  bands  mingled 
with  colorful  floats  marked  one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
festival.  Richard  K.  Yancey,  assistant  director  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  served 
as   Marshal  of  the  spirited  parade. 


Young  Michael  Duhon 
of  Sweet  Lake  took 
his  goose  and  duck 
calling  as  seriously  as 
the  photographer.  He 
is  shown  posed  with 
his  trophies  for  first 
place  in  goose  calling 
and  first  place  in  duck 
calling.  For  the  record, 
he  also  won  the  Loui- 
siana Championship  in 
calling. 
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The  float  entitled  "Pearls  With  a  Future"  placed  third  in 
competitive  judging  by  the  parade  committee.  This  float 
was  conceived  and  entered  by  the  Lions  Club.  Two  young 
people  cupped  in  the  shell  of  a  giant  pearl  symbolized  the 
future  of  the  people  participating  in  the  colorful  festival. 


Hackberry's  entry  in  the  festival  consisted  of  young  peo- 
ple in  party-best  clothes  riding  a  float  that  reflected  the 
optimistic  spirit  of  all  the  people  from  that  community, 
as  well  as  from  other  communities,  who  realize  the  poten- 
tial prosperity  from  wise  management  of  fur  and  wildlife. 
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The  boat  racers'  group:  Shown  left  to  right  standing  are 
Jim  Corbett,  Lake  Charles,  second  place  in  class  D;  Dan 
Demary,  third  place  in  class  E ;  Ray  Burleigh,  Cameron, 
third  place  in  class  C ;  Freedman  Theriot,  Creole,  third 
place  in  class  B;  O.  H.  Watson,  Cameron,  first  place  in 
class  B;  and  Harvey  Vaughn,  Cameron,  first  place  in  class 
B.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are :  A.  H.  Felder,  Port  Natchez, 
Tex.,  second  place  in  class  C  and  first  place  in  class  D; 
Robert  Stokes,  Port  Natchez,  first  place  in  class  C;  Har- 
old Pellerian,  Opelousas,  first  place  in  class  E  and  mar- 
athon winner,  is  not  shown   in  the  photograph. 
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Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge 


Richard   Yancey 


This  vast  82,000  acre  wildlife  refuge,  which 
lies  between  Vermilion  Bay  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  in  Iberia  Parish,  can  be  described 
as  an  area  comprised  of  grass  covered  marsh- 
lands, sprinkled  with  lakes,  bays,  and  potholes, 
and  interlaced  by  bayous.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Southwest  Pass  and  on  the  east  by  East 
Cote  Blanche  Bay,  making  it  very  remote  and 
accessible  from  the  mainland  only  by  boat. 

The  general  terrain  is  very  flat,  like  a  table 
top,  with  ground  elevations  ranging  approxi- 
mately six  inches  to  one  foot  above  sea  level  ex- 
cept along  the  south  beach  rim. 

Frequently  the  marshes  of  the  refuge  are  in- 
undated by  a  few  inches  of  water,  depending 
upon  tidal  conditions  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Surprisingly  enough  these  seemingly  adverse 
conditions  combine  to  make  Marsh  Island  one  of 
the  most  important  wildlife  areas  on  the  North 
American  Continent,  particularly  from  the  stand- 
point of  migratory  waterfowl  and  fur  bearing 
animals.  In  recent  years  80,000  to  90,000  blue 


New  Marsh  Island  Headquarters  building  complete 
with  radio  tower  and  boathouse  located  at  the  mouth 
of   Bird   Island   Bayou. 

and  snow  geese  have  wintered  on  the  refuge  along 
with  an  equal  number  of  ducks. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  nutria  now  occupy 
the  island  along  with  limited  numbers  of  musk- 


Flight  of  blue  and  snow  geese  over  Marsh  Island  Refuge. 
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Biologist  Clark  Hoffpauir 
examining  dense  stands  of 
widgeon  grass  at  Marsh 
Island,  a  fine  brackish 
marsh  food  plant  for 
ducks. 


rat,  mink,  raccoon,  and  otter.  Alligators  abound 
in  large  quantity  in  the  heart  of  the  refuge  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  this  population  was  almost 
wiped  out  by  hurricane  "Audrey"  in  June  of  1957. 

As  a  nursery  ground  for  shrimp,  Marsh  Island 
is  probably  unsurpassed  in  this  section  of  the 
State.  Literally  millions  of  small  shrimp  drift 
into  the  waterways  of  the  island  in  the  spring, 
mature  and  move  out  in  the  summer  and  fall 
where  they  are  harvested  by  commercial  fisher- 
men in  Vermilion  Bay  and  in  the  Gulf.  Blue 
crabs  and  many  other  forms  of  marine  fishery 
also  are  found  in  abundance  throughout  the 
waters  of  the  Refuge. 

In  spite  of  the  aquatic  conditions  on  Marsh 
Island,  large  numbers  of  deer  have  been  present 
at  various  times  in  recent  years.  The  deer  were 
virtually   exterminated   by   hurricane    "Audrey" 


Nineteen  low  water  sills  such  as  this  have  been 
installed  on  the  Refuge.  These  prevent  drainage 
of  the  marsh  during  periods  of  low  tide  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  thereby  creating  water  conditions  fa- 
vorable for  the  increased  production  of  wildlife 
food    plants. 
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in  1957,  but  a  few  must  have  survived  since  they 
are  now  being  seen  frequently.  In  addition  count- 
less thousands  of  shore  birds  and  wading  birds 
utilize  the  area  and  all  of  these  combine  to  create 
a  teeming  wildlife  colony. 

The  refuge  headquarters  is  located  on  the 
north  edge  of  Marsh  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Bird 
Island  Bayou.  It  is  radio  equipped  to  provide 
communication  with  the  mainland  through  the 
Commission's  statewide  system.  The  work  force 
at  the  Refuge  lives  at  the  headquarters  from 
Monday  through  Friday  of  each  week  to  provide 
ready  and  convenient  access  to  their  work.  Skele- 
ton crews  remain  over  the  week  end  to  provide 
continuous  surveillance. 

Constant  patrols  by  boat  are  made  on  the 
island  by  Refuge  personnel  to  prevent  violations 
of  fish  and  game  regulations.  These  efforts  are 
frequently  bolstered  by  low-level  flights  over  the 
island  by  Commission  owned  aircraft.  Patrol 
camps  have  been  constructed  at  different  points 
on  the  island  in  order  to  provide  personnel  under- 
taking  enforcement   duties   with   ready   shelter. 

Many  people  wonder  what  good  fortune  re- 
sulted in  state  ownership  of  the  Refuge.  Title  to 
the  property  was  conveyed  to  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, at  no  cost,  in  1920  by  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  and  the  area  has  been  under  manage- 
ment of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission  since  that  time.  The  need  for  water- 
fowl refuges  at  that  early  date  was  realized  by 
late  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  efforts  that  Marsh  Island  and  two  other  major 
marsh  refuges  were  established  along  the  coast 
of  southwest  Louisiana. 

Marsh  Island  was  received  by  the  State  under 
a  deed  of  donation  which  was  formally  accepted 
by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
by  Act  71  of  the  session  held  in  1920.  The  deed 
was  a  conditional  one  which  specified  that  Louisi- 
ana would  forever  manage  the  area  as  a  wildlife 
refuge;  that  it  would  maintain  personnel  on  the 
island  who  would  patrol  the  area  and  prevent 
hunting  or  other  types  of  violations ;  that  it  would 
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keep  the  boundaries  suitably  marked;  that  it 
would  prevent  anyone  from  entering  the  refuge 
and  destroying  or  killing  any  form  of  wildlife 
except  where  it  may  be  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission that  damage  was  being  done  by  some 
specific  form  of  wildlife  and  that  it  should  be 
controlled;  that  it  would  conduct  research  in- 
vestigations and  determine  means  of  improving 
the  area  for  wildlife;  that  it  would  prevent  any 
business,  industry,  or  manufacture  from  being 
carried  out  on  the  refuge.  The  latter  stipulation 
was  changed  in  recent  years  to  permit  the  explora- 
tion and  development  of  the  area  for  minerals 
upon  mutual  agreement  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  and  the  State  of  Louisiana. 

Conditions  are  also  specified  in  the  deed  that 
proceedings  can  be  initiated  by  the  donors  to  have 
the  donation  forfeited  if  the  State  fails  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  outlined  in  the 
deed.  Certainly  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries  Commission  and 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  are  one  and  the 
same  in  respect  to  properly  managing  the  prop- 
erty for  wildlife.  As  a  result  all  conditions  have 
been  and  will  continue  to  be  fully  carried  out. 

For  several  years  the  Commission  has  had 
underway  a  most  extensive  development  program 
on  the  Marsh  Island  Wildlife  Refuge.  Approxi- 
mately 40,000  acres  of  marsh,  or  one-half  of  the 
total  area,  have  been  improved  recently  for  wild- 
life and  migratory  waterfowl  through  the  use  of 
water  control  structures  and  levees.  One  8,000 
acre  impoundment  was  constructed  in  1956,  and 
in  the  last  three  years  a  total  of  19  low  sill  dams 
have  been  constructed.  All  of  this  work  was  based 
upon  the  findings  of  research  by  trained  geolo- 
gists, biologists,  and  other  personnel  of  the  Com- 
mission. Certainly  these  accomplishments  were 
not  carried  out  without  great  difficulty  since 
even  the  smallest  job  in  the  soft  marsh  terrain 
offers  a  tremendous  challenge. 

Prior  to  development  the  refuge  marshes  were 
typically  tidewater  with  excessive  drainage  of 
lakes  and  potholes  on  the  island  taking  place 
almost  daily  during  periods  of  low  or  high  tides 
in  the  Gulf.  This  resulted  in  a  very  unstable  water 
condition  on  the  island,  which  largely  prohibited 
the  growth  of  widgeon  grass  and  other  desirable 
aquatic  plants  in  the  potholes.  In  addition,  it 
promoted  the  production  of  undesirable  marsh 
plants  such  as  black  rush  that  typify  well  drained 
brackish  marshes  along  the  Louisiana  Coast. 

Extensive  biological  surveys  were  made  of  this 
situation  in  an  effort  to  work  out  a  reasonable 
means  of  improvement.  Following  a  biological 
study  by  biologists  Robert  Chabreck  and  Clark 
Hoffpauir  in  the  marshes  of  Terrebonne  Parish, 
an  area  similar  to  Marsh  Island,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  water  conditions  could  be  partially 
stabilized  through  the  installation  of  low  sill  dams 
and  that  this  would  result  in  increased  food  sup- 
plies for  wildlife  and  improved  habitat  conditions 
at  a  reasonable  cost.  Immediately  after  these 
conclusions  were  reached  materials  and  supplies 
were  purchased  and  Commission  personnel, 
working  under  the  direction   of  Refuge   Super- 
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visor  Harvey  Lourd,  began  to  install  the  water 
control  structures. 

Engineering  designs  were  prepared  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  excellent  re- 
sults have  been  achieved  thus  far.  Additional 
structures  are  planned  for  over  and  above  the  19 
already  installed  in  areas  where  it  would  be 
impossible  to  gain  complete  water  control  through 
the  construction  of  levees. 

The  low  sill  dams  were  generally  installed  at 
an  elevation  of  six  inches  below  marsh  level, 
which  is  approximately  one  foot  above  sea  level. 
This  permits  water  to  flow  back  and  forth  dur- 
ing high  tides  but  the  dam  prevents  complete 
drainage  of  the  lakes  and  potholes  even  during 
extended  periods  of  low  tides.  This  in  turn  stabi- 
lizes salinities,  water  levels,  turbidity,  and  greatly 
reduces  the  forces  of  tidal  action. 

The  management  work  at  Marsh  Island  stands 
out  as  a  good  example  of  what  man  can  do  to 
improve  on  nature  for  the  benefit  of  wildlife. 

The  development  work  completed  thus  far  has 
resulted  in  a  five-fold  increase  in  usage  by  ducks 
on  the  refuge.  Usage  by  blue  and  snow  geese  has 
also  greatly  increased  in  the  past  three  years. 
Populations  of  alligators  have  flourished,  but  the 
enormous  populations  of  nutria  continue  to  sup- 
press possible  build-ups  in  numbers  of  muskrat. 

These  favorable  results  have  been  very  heart- 
ening to  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  &  Fisheries 
Commission  and  it  is  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  entire  potential  of  the  Marsh  Island 
Wildlife  Refuge  has  been  exercised  to  its  greatest 
extent  for  fish  and  wildlife.  * 


The  Southeast  Louisiana  Terrace  Lands  ap- 
parently have  the  best  turkey  habitat  in  the  state. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  49  per  cent 
of  the  entire  State's  population  of  native  birds 
was  found  in  this  area. 


There  is  a  wide  variety  of  foods  suitable  for 
squirrel  throughout  the  forested  areas  of  Lou- 
isiana. Practically  all  mast,  seed,  and  fruit  pro- 
duced by  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  as  well  as  many 
types  of  buds  are  eaten. 
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ntroducing 


Women  Outdoors 


-Gail  Martens 


(Editor's  Note — We  weathered,  the  female  storm 
for  six  years,  and  now  we  find  ourselves  admit- 
ting that  women  belong  in  the  "Outdoors"  too. 
We  hope  you  men  will  find  comfort  and  good 
eating  from  the  columns  of  "Women  Outdoors") 


Women  Faced  Restraints 


Anna  Belle  tied  her  bonnet  strings. 
She  looked  to  see  if  Mama  was 
watching.  Then  Anna  Belle  lifted 
her  skirts  and  hopped  off  the  back  porch. 

Uncle  Will  was  fishing  down  by  the 
creek,  and  Anna  Belle  aimed  to  find 
him. 

She  cautiously  picked  her  way 
through  the  plum  thicket,  being  careful 
not  to  attract  the  attention  of  Papa  and 
the  boys,  who  were  working  the  field 
near  by. 

You  see,  Papa  had  his  own  ideas 
about  women   spending  time   outdoors. 

"There's  three  times  a  woman  should 
leave  her  home,"  he  contended.  "When 
she's  christened.  When  she's  married. 
When  she's  buried." 

And  Uncle  Will,  his  brother,  wasn't 
much  different.  When  he  saw  Anna 
Belle,  he  frowned  and  pushed  his  hat 
back. 

"What  are  you  doing  here,  young 
lady?" 

"Mama  and  I  got  through  canning. 
Please,  sir,  may  I  hold  your  fishing 
pole?" 

"No,  ma'm.  Fishing  is  just  for  men 
folks.  You  go  on  back  to  the  house  and 
tat  or  something." 


Does  this  episode  sound  familiar? 

Probably  not  to  the  modern  day  woman.  This 
was  the  attitude  toward  "woman's  place"  out- 
doors fifty  years  ago. 

Women  were  the  victims  of  many  artificial 
restraints.  Long  heavy  skirts,  tightly  laced  bod- 
ices, and  many  petticoats  were  a  burden,  allowing 
no  freedom  for  physical  activities.  The  lack  of 
modern  conveniences  left  women  with  little  free 
time  for  fun.  In  fact,  most  outdoor  activities  were 
limited  to  such  jobs  as  washing  clothes  and  mak- 
ing soap. 


Not  only  did  women  bear  physical  restraints, 
but  society  issued  strict  rules.  LADIES  simply 
did  not  do  some  things.  Fishing  and  hunting 
were  two  of  them. 

Ladies  were  expected  to  be  delicate.  This  was 
the  age  of  fainting  spells,  fan  fluttering,  and 
tight  laces. 

"Sun,  water,  and  wind  will  ruin  a  lady's  skin," 
they  contended.  "Playing  games  will  ruin  a  lady's 
body." 

"Women  are  not  strong  enough,  and  besides, 
men  don't  want  their  women  out  of  doors,"  they 
argued. 

BUT  THEY  WERE  WRONG. 

Women  have  battled  the  elements  and  have 
come  from  behind  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  these 
convictions. 

The  Transition 

The  wasp-waisted,  pale-cheeked,  clinging-vine 
type  woman  is  history.  Women  have  blossomed 
outdoors.  They  have  found  their  strength  reeling 
in  a  fighting  black  bass.  They  have  displayed 
their  vitality  skimming  across  a  blue  lake  on  skis. 

Men  today  demand  their  women  be  vigorous, 
independent,  physically  and  mentally  competent 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  world's  work. 

Men  today  want  sun  and  wind  on  the  faces  of 
their  women.  And  who  minds  a  few  freckles. 

Men  today  generally  accept  the  fact  that  nor- 
mal, healthy  women  have  relatively  equal  powers 
of  endurance.  In  fact,  a  long  night  dancing  or  a 
hard  day  hunting  will  tire  the  male  quicker  than 
his  mate.  Touche? 

What  Happened? 

Women  have  changed.  But,  why? 

What  lifted  women  from  their  sitting  position 
of  last  century? 

What  caused  women  to  "move  in"  outdoors? 

Several  factors,  of  course,  contributed  to  the 
change ;  but  primarily  women  became  the  victims 
of  constantly  mounting  pressures. 

Women  became  important.  The  growth  of  in- 
dustry provided  key  places  for  women  in  all 
phases  of  employment.  The  widening  of  the  po- 
litical field  made  it  necessary  for  women  to  think 
accurately  and  to  accept  responsibility  in  know- 
ing their  laws  and  their  leaders.  Charity  and  civic 
organizations  began  to  rely  upon  women's  sup- 
port to  carry  on  their  work.  Men  began  to  rely 
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more  upon  women  in  the  management  aspects  of 
the  home. 

Women  added  these  responsibilities  to  those 
they  already  had.  The  resultant  pressures  gave 
birth  to  a  very  painful  need:  Relaxation.  And 
what  better  way  to  relax  than  an  expedition  out- 
doors, whether  gardening,  camping,  hiking,  or 
simply  trailing  after  the  man  in  your  life. 
Look!  .  .  .  Prettier  Women! 

Women  have  gloried  in  out-of-door  entertain- 
ment. Look  at  the  archery  expert,  the  fishing 
enthusiast,  or  the  swimming  champ.  And  the 
pleasure,  you  will  see,  has  not  been  gained  at 
the  expense  of  femininity  or  glamour. 

The  trim  figured  woman  of  today  can  afford 
to  smile  at  the  pictures  of  her  ancestors  who 
solemnly  predicted  a  sexless  shape  as  the  result 
of  playing  games.  The  modern  woman  is  a  prettier 
woman  and  a  happier  woman  by  reason  of  the 
healthy  pleasure  she  takes  in  "roughing  it"  out- 
doors. 

Doff  the  Stetson,  Please 

So,  hats  off  to  the  women  who  have  found  a 
place  under  the  sun  for  Anna  Belle  and  her  fol- 
lowers. And,  a  grateful  thank  you  to  the  gallant 
men  who  allowed  women  to  take  the  giant  step 
forward  OUTDOORS.  * 
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March's  nights  are  still  too  cool  for  overnight 
ventures,  but  THE  DAYS  ARE  JUST  RIGHT. 

If  you  have  never  been  camping  before,  your 
problem  will  be  where  to  go  and  what  to  take. 

Make  it  easy  on  yourself  the  first  time.  Try 
a  practice  run  in  your  nearest  park.  Take  every- 
thing you  will  need  for  building  a  fire  and  for 
cooking.  Take  lots  of  food  and  wear  comfortable 
clothes.  You  may  forget  something  the  first  time, 
but  if  it's  really  important,  you  won't  be  far  from 
home. 

The  smartest  thing  you  can  do  is  MAKE  A 
LIST.  Take  this  list  with  you  and  add  anything 
you  find  you  need,  delete  items  you  found  were 
unnecessary,  and  DON'T  FORGET  to  add  any 
items  you  forgot.  If  you  will  use  this  list  in  pre- 
paring for  future  outings,  your  days  of  forgetting 
items  such  as  can  openers  and  matches  are  over. 

Seasoned  campers  have  found  certain  items,  in 
particular,  have  added  greatly  to  their  "camp 
outs" : 

A  stack  of  newspapers  (the  list  of  uses  is  end- 
less) 

A  first  aid  kit 

Insect  repellent 

Utility  gloves  (gathering  wood  is  pretty  hard  on 
a  gal's  hands) 

A  digging  spade 

Large  paper  bags  (for  inevitable  collector's  items 
children  gather) 

A  cot   (for  the  nap-snatching  husband) 


Womee  In  Conservation 

Mrs.  Samuel  Levy  of  Natchitoches,  Conserva- 
tion Chairman  of  Louisiana's  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  urges  women  of  the  Pelican  State 
to  promote  conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

"Women  can  help  in  the  great  conservation 
movement,"  she  said,  "by  teaching  their  children 
and  their  friends  good  conservation  habits." 
Teach  people  to  enjoy,  utilize,  and  treasure  our 
fish  and  wildlife,  our  wooded  areas,  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  Promote  teaching  of  conservation  in 
Louisiana   schools   at  all   grade  levels. 

Women  can  help  greatly  by  becoming  better 
informed  of  Louisiana's  magnificent  heritage  of 
resources.  Read  about  them.  Talk  about  them. 
Know  your  conservation  laws  and  practice  them. 

Conserving  the  natural  treasures  of  this  great 
state  is  an  obligation,  as  well  as  an  opportunity 
.  .  .  May  we  join  together,  men,  women,  boys 
and  girls,  to  maintain  for  future  generations 
the  glorious  heritage  that  is  ours,  our  gifts  from 
God's  hand,  our  precious  natural  resources,"  Mrs. 
Levy  concluded.  * 


OYSTER  ROASTING  spells 

OUTDOOR  FUN 
Here's  How 
Wash  the  oyster  shells  thoroughly. 

Place  the  unopened  shell  on  a  preheated 
barbecue  grill. 

Roast  for  15  minutes,  or  until  the  shells 
begin  to  open. 

SERVE  ...  in  the  shell  with  a  dab  of 
your  favorite  sauce. 

Especially  good  with  crisp  garlic  bread 
and  a  finger  salad  (bite  sized  pieces  of  cel- 
ery, radishes,  carrots,  green  onions,  and  to- 
matoes). 

GOT   HER   BUCK! 


Mrs.  H.  B.  Ethcridgc  has  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  buck  she 
killed  in  northeast  Louisiana  during 
the  deer  season  past.  It  was  an  eight- 
point  buck  and  iras  taken  while  Mrs. 
Ethcridgc   was  "still"  hunting. 
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National  Wildlife 
Week  In  Louisiana 


Ranger  Rick  says- 


r     'WETLANDS  are   essential   to 
MAN  and  WILDLIFE!" 
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PROCLAMATION 

NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  WEEK 

For  Louisiana 

WHEREAS,  the  people  of  LOUISI- 
ANA are  dependent  upon  the  natural 
resources — soils,  waters,  forests,  grass- 
lands, minerals  and  wildlife — to  sus- 
tain life  and  contribute  to  the  com- 
merce, agriculture  and  recreation 
activities  of  citizens  of  the  great  State 
of  Louisiana,  and, 

WHEREAS,  there  is  increasing 
growing  concern  about  the  future  con- 
tinental waterfowl  population  and  es- 
pecially the  destruction  and  drainage 
of  wetlands  which  provide  nesting 
areas  for  waterfowl  and  other  wildlife, 
and 

WHEREAS,  these  natural  water 
storage  areas  may  be  of  infinite  value 
to  man  in  the  conservation  of  water 
resources  for  an  ever  expanding  popu- 
lation, and 

WHEREAS,  here  in  the  great  State 
of  Louisiana  our  people  can  truly  and 
fortunately  count  their  blessings  when 
it  comes  to  an  abundance  of  wildlife 
resources  and  outdoor  recreational 
areas. 

WHEREAS,  the  week  of  March  18- 
24,  1962,  will  be  observed  across  the 
nation  as  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE 
WEEK,  this  being  a  time  set  aside  to 
alert  and  inform  all  the  citizens  of 
LOUISIANA  to  the  need  for  wise,  pru- 
dent and  proper  use  of  all  the  natural 
resources. 

NOW  THEREFORE,  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana  does  hereby  proclaim 
March  18-24,  1962,  as  NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE  WEEK  for  LOUISIANA. 

THUS  DONE  AND  PASSED  THIS 
twenty-third  day  of  January  in  the 
year  Nineteen  Hundred  Sixty-Two,  in 
the  City  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Choice  jumbo  white  shrimp  harvested  from  the 
bays  along  the  fertile  400-mile  Louisiana  coast, 
should  remind  every  citizen  that  every  week  in 
the  year  is  "Wildlife  Week"  in  Louisiana. 


L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Director 
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It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  80%  of  the  continent's  blue  and  snow  geese  winter  in  Lou- 
isiana. Photographer  Edouard  Morgan  snapped  these  blues  and  snows  near  Johnson  Bayou  in  Cameron 
Parish  in  1959. 


National  wildlife  week,  first  proclaimed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1938, 
is  being  observed  March  18-24  throughout 
the  nation.  The  theme  this  year  is  "Waterfowl 
for  the  Future,  by  Conservation  of  Wetlands 
Which  Benefit  Man  and  Wildlife." 

Working  through  more  than  2  million  individ- 
uals who  are  members  of  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration affiliates  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  ducks  and  geese,  chairmen  in 
all  states  are  organizing  local  educational  cam- 
paigns to  alert  the  general  public  to  complex  and 
diverse  problems  relating  to  waterfowl.  Educa- 
tional programs  during  the  Week  will  take  the 
forms  of  talks,  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  field 
trips,  and  special  newspaper  articles  and  radio- 
TV  interviews.  Governors  and  mayors  in  many 
states  are  issuing  appropriate  proclamations. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission urges  everyone  to  join  in  an  attempt  to 
develop  long-range  planning  for  waterfowl  man- 
agement by: 

1.  Reviewing  conditions  of  waterfowl  wetlands 
such  as  marshes,  swamps,  potholes,  lakes  and 
streams,  noting  availability  of  food,  presence  of 
water  pollution,  etc.,  as  well  as  developments 
which  might  reduce  the  areas  in  size  or  effec- 


tiveness. This  review  may  be  accomplished  in- 
dividually or  through  study  groups  in  local,  civic, 
conservation,  agricultural,  fraternal  and  service 
organizations. 

2.  Calling  upon  services  of  wildlife  and  agri- 
cultural professionals  in  the  region  to  help  co- 
ordinate plans  to  protect  waterfowl  wetlands. 
The  state  agency  managing  wildlife  resources 
should  be  kept  fully  informed  on  all  developments 
because  it  is  cooperating  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  acquiring  waterfowl  wetlands. 

3.  Cooperate  with  proper  officials  in  stamping 
out  illegal  kills  of  waterfowl.  So-called  "market" 
hunters  could  not  profit  from  their  unlawful 
operations  if  people  would  refuse  to  purchase 
the  birds. 

4.  Assist  newspapers,  radio,  television  and 
other  news  sources  in  obtaining  factual  infor- 
mation about  waterfowl  and  their  needs,  stress- 
ing the  great  public  interest.  * 


Early  historical  accounts  of  the  wild  turkey  by 
Louisiana's  early  historian  Antione  LePage  Du- 
Pratz,  1758;  by  Schutz,  in  1810;  and  Joutel,  in 
1846;  indicate  that  this  bird  ranged  the  entire 
state  in  considerable  numbers.  They  also  indicated 
that  it  was  a  choice  food  of  the  early  settlers 
as  well  as  in  great  demand  on  the  open  market. 
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Letters.. 

Questions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor: 


Opelousas 


Your  LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST Magazine  has  been  com- 
ing to  me  for  quite  sometime,  and 
the  family  and  myself  enjoy  it 
very  much,  especially  your  Ques- 
tion and  Answer  Department. 

I  was  in  a  conversation  the 
other  day  and  the  Opelousas  Cat- 
fish was  brought  up.  I  really 
don't  know  anything  about  the 
Opelousas  Catfish  except  for  the 
yellow  catfish  that  I  have  caught 
in  Bayou  Big  Alabama  and  some 
of  the  other  bayous  around  here. 
I  was  told  that  this  wasn't  it  be- 
cause they  are  spotted  or  mottled 
and  sort  of  brown.  I  have  never 
seed  a  spotted  catfish  that  I  can 
remember.  I  have  the  picture  of 
Rufus  Andrepont  with  two  large 
Opelousas  Catfish  in  the  March 
1959  issue  of  the  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST, but  this  still  doesn't 
help  me. 

I  wish  you  would  give  me  a  de- 
scription of  this  fish  and  is  Ope- 
lousas a  species  of  the  catfish 
or  what  would  be  the  real  name 
of  this  species. 

WALTER  N.  GAINES 

The  Opelousas  Catfish  known  sci- 
entifically as  Pylodictis  olivaris  and 
having  an  accepted  common  name  as 
the  Flathead  catfish.  Also  bears  sev- 
eral other  common  names,  some  of 
which  are  mentioned  below:  the  mud- 
cat,  yellow  cat,  Opelousas,  shovelhead 
cat,  the  granny  cat,  perhaps  several 
others. 

The  yellow  cat  that  you  caught  in 
the  Big  Alabama  is  probably  one  of 
these  Opelousas  Catfish.  It  is  a  yel- 
lowish color  most  of  the  time,  having 
brown  blotches.  The  name  Opelousas 


Catfish  is  a  colloquial  name  for  this 
catfish.  It  reaches  the  size  of  100 
pounds,  but  the  average  size  would 
probably  be  around  20  pounds. 

HARRY  S.  SCHAPER, 
Supervisor    Fisheries    Section 

Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

I  have  been  a  resident  of  this 
fair  state  for  4%  years  now  and 
a  subscriber  to  your  magazine  for 
several  of  those  years,  ever  since 
I  first  found  out  about  it.  Now 
I  am  being  transferred  to  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  and  I  would  appre- 
ciate it  very  much  if  you  would 
send  the  LOUISIANA 'CONSER- 
VATIONIST to  me  there. 

I  have  spent  nearly  all  of  my 
free  time  these  past  years  enjoy- 
ing the  beauties  of  the  swamps 
and  marshes  around  the  New  Or- 
leans area,  hunting,  fishing,  or 
sometimes  just  looking.  You  have 
something  here  that  I  will  miss 
very  much.  I  hope  that  I  will  be 
able  to  come  back  sometime  to  re- 
new these  happy  days.  The  LOUI- 
SIANA CONSERVATIONIST  has 
been  a  big  help  to  me  in  learning 
about  the  wildlife  of  this  area. 
It  has  helped  me  to  love  the  gaunt, 
water-soaked  jungle  we  call  a 
swamp  and  the  soft-earthen  mead- 
ows termed  marshes.  The  abun- 
dance of  life  in  these  areas  makes 
me  appreciate  them  more  than  the 
grandeur  of  the  mountains  or  the 
beauties  of  the  desert. 
Thank   you    very   much. 

BROTHER  PAUL  ENK,  c.s.c 


Dear  Editor:  Bastrop 

I  thought  I'd  write  you  and  tell 

you   how   much   I   appreciate   and 


enjoy  the  free  monthly  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST  mag- 
azine. I  love  outdoor  life  and  hunt 
as  much  as  I  possibly  can.  This 
magazine  encourages  people  to 
preserve  the  sport  by  abiding  by 
the  game  laws.  I'm  only  14  years 
of  age  but  I  am  interested  in  these 
things.  In  the  January  issue  I 
especially  enjoyed  the  article  on 
Louisiana  Rabbit  Hunting.  I  guess 
it's  because  I  hunt  rabbits  so 
much. 

Again  I  thank  you  very  much. 
JOHN  WALLACE 

Dear  Editor:  Haynesville 

For  the  past  several  years  I 
have  been  receiving  the  LOUISI- 
ANA CONSERVATIONIST. 

The  articles  on  waterfowl  and 
other  wildlife  of  Louisiana  are  of 
particular  importance  to  me  and 
I  am  sure  the  other  subscribers 
find  them  interesting  also.  The 
articles  such  as  fishing  line  knots, 
shotgun  characteristics  are  very 
interesting  but  also  are  educa- 
tional to  the  sportsman.  I  would 
like  to  see  more  articles  on  the 
different  hunting  equipment  espe- 
cially shotguns  describing  proper 
loads  for  different  game  and  in- 
formation about  shape,  size  and 
pattering    shotguns. 

Other  important  as  well  as  edu- 
cational articles  to  the  sportsman 
would  be  proper  skinning  of  the 
mink,  muskrat,  coon  and  squirrel, 
also  concerning  fish;  I  have  al- 
ways scaled  my  fish  except  the 
catfish    but    the    skinning   of    all 
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fish  seems  to  be  the  proper  trend 
nowdays.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  proper  method  for  skinning 
the  Bass  and  other  larger  fish, 
also  the  proper  way  to  cut  fillets. 
I  enjoy  Bass  fishing  in  the  lakes 
and  streams  near  here. 

I  hope  my  suggestions  haven't 
offended  anyone,  but  I  am  one 
of  your  favorite  subscribers  and 
enjoy  the  CONSERVATIONIST 
very  much  and  am  only  interested 
in  seeing  all  us  fellow  sportsmen 
better  informed  as  we  all  hope 
and  pray  Louisiana  will  always 
be  The  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

BOBBY  C.  JOSLIN 

Dear  Editor:  Alexandria 

Was  looking  through  some  fish- 
ing pictures  of  1961,  thought 
these  pictures  of  large  Bream 
taken  by  Miss  Patty  Jo  (Fisher- 
man) Corey,  of  Alexandria,  Loui- 
siana would  be   of  great  interest 


This  fine  limit  of  Mallards  and 
Pintails  were  taken  on  the  last 
weekend  of  the  season  near  La- 
fitte  in  Jefferson  Parish.  Most  of 
the  birds  we  bagged  were  Juve- 
nile birds  proving  that  the  nest- 
ing couldn't  have  been  too  poor. 
Actually,  this  season  proved  to  b3 
the  most  successful  since  we  have 
been  hunting.  Incidentally,  we 
prefer  an  early  season  somewhere 
around  the  first  weekend  in  No- 
vember. 

RAY  STAUTER 

and  E.  J.  ORGERON 

Dear  Editor:  East  Point 

Enclosed   is   a   snapshot  of  our 

son  on  a  deer  hunt. 

Danny    Ray    Bounds,    14    years 

old,    son   of   Mr.   and   Mrs.   C.   M. 

Bounds   of  East  Point,  killed  his 

deer    November    28th,     1961,    on 


the  third  day  of  the  first  season 
still  hunting. 

Danny  downed  his  deer  with  one 
shot,  using  a  12  gauge  shotgun, 
at  about  5:15  p.m.  The  deer  field 
dressed  255  pounds,  and  sported 
a  rack  of  19  points.  As  of  to  date 
we  think  he  was  the  largest  deer 
killed  in  Red  River  Parish. 

Mr.  Orlean  Jowers,  our  game 
warden,  said  he  is  the  largest 
deer  he  has  ever  seen.  Mr.  Jowers 
on  the  left  of  the  picture  is  giv- 
ing congratulations  to  our  son  for 
getting  a  fine  trophy. 

MR.  &  MRS.  C.  M.  BOUNDS 

Dear  Editor:  Arabi 

It's  a  pity,  duck  hunters  can't 
realize,  without  sound  Conserva- 
tion judgment  and  management, 
that  wild  ducks  would  become 
like  the  Dodo  bird,  buffalo,  and 
many  others  I  could  name. 

How  long  do  they  think  French 
ducks  would  last  without  a  bag 
limit?  Two  years,  three  at  the 
most  before  they  would  become 
extinct.  What  then  would  they 
have?  Another  name  to  put  in  a 
book  and  a  short  story  of  how 
hunters,  in  a  few  years,  made  the 
once  popular  wild  duck,  extinct. 

Maybe  before  selling  permits  to 
hunters,  they  should  be  given  a 
lesson  what  the  "Conservation 
Pledge"    means. 

Keep  up  the  wonderful  work 
you  all  are  doing.  No  matter  how 
much  the  hunters  gripe. 

MRS.  ALVIN  RUPPERT 


to  the  youth  who  read  your  won- 
derful LOUISIANA  CONSERVA- 
TIONIST magazine.  Patty  Jo  is 
11  years  of  age.  She  caught  15 
Bream  averaging  one  pound  each; 
May,  1961,  Spring  Bayou  Area, 
Marksville,    Louisiana. 

ED  "FUZZY"  COREY 


Dear  Editor:  Marrero 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  snap- 
shot of  a  recent  hunt.  This  should 
help  to  prove  somewhat  that  we 


didn't  warrant  such  a  drastic  cut 
in   shooting   days   and   bag   limit. 


Jack  Womack.  center,  of  Chatham  is  shown  admiring  the  big  10- 
point,  280-pound  buck  he  shot  during  a  deer  hunt  in  Tensas.  Womack 
hunted  on  the  Norris-Reynolds  place  with  O.  C.  Reynolds,  left.  Chat- 
ham; and  Hobson  Norris.  Jr.,  right.  The  big  buck  is  typical  of  the 
size  deer  that  can  be  produced  in  Louisiana  under  sound  manage- 
ment practices.   (Photo  by  James  St.  Julien) 
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Wildlife 


(Urogyon  cinereoargentevs) 

Color — mixed  gray  and  black  on  grayish-brown  undercoat.   No   seasonal   change   occurs   in   coloration. 

Total  length — 35  to  H  inches 

Tail — 11    to   15-1/2   inches 

Hind  foot — If  to  6  inches 

Weight — 5  to  1U  pounds 

May  reach  6  to  10  years  of  age  in  the  ivild. 

Voice — yapping  bark  given  4  to  5  times  in  succession. 


The  dens  are  located  in  hollow 
logs,  hollow  trees,  under  rock  piles  and  occasionally  in  ground.  A  soft  mat  of  grass,  leaves,  and  shred- 
ded bark. 


■ 
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FROwT    FOOT  HIKyO    F-O&T 


Scrapbook 


Hind  foot — U  to  6  inches 


Sidney  A.  Gauthreaux,  Jr. 


March,  1962 
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The  commission  reviewed  and  adopted  fiscal 
budget  which  will  go  toward  recurring  ex- 
penses, equipment  purchases,  major  repairs 
and  new  construction. 

The  funds  approved  will  come  from  state  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  fund,  from  federal 
appropriations  and  dedicated  funds  in  addition  to 
grants  to  the  commission  from  several  foundations. 

The  establishment  of  a  cooperative  wildlife 
research  unit  at  Louisiana  State  University  was 
approved  and,  on  motion,  the  commission  agreed 
to  participate  in  its  furtherance. 

Under  this  arrangement  the  United  States 
bureau  of  sports  fisheries  and  wildlife  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  wildlife  manage- 
ment institute,  LSU  and  the  commission  will 
co-ordinate  the  activities  of  the  unit  under  the 
direction  of  the  federal  bureau. 

Richard  K.  Yancey,  assistant  director,  an- 
nounced that  the  new  unit  should  be  operating 
by  June  of  this  year. 

Following  a  statement  by  John  D.  Newsom, 
chief  of  the  fish  and  game  division,  that  "the 
turkey  population  was  holding  its  own ;  that  there 
was  good  production,  and  that  his  division  was 
recommending  a  turkey  season,  the  same  as  last 
year."  The  commission  established  the  1962  tur- 
key season  to  run  from  April  7-15  inclusive — a 
nine-day  season  including  two  weekends. 

Still  hunting  only  will  be  permitted  and  the 
use  of  dogs  will  also  be  prohibited.  The  commis- 
sion approved  a  bag  limit  of  one  gobbler  per 
hunter  per  season. 

The  four  hunting  areas  approved  for  the  tur- 
key season  include :  Area  One,  Union  and  More- 
house parishes ;  Area  Two,  Madison,  Franklin, 
Catahoula,  Concordia  and  Tensas  parishes;  Area 
Three,  East  Feliciana,  East  Baton  Rouge,  Liv- 
ingston, St.  Helena  and  Tangipahoa  parishes,  and 
Area  Four,  Washington  and  St.  Tammany  par- 
ishes. 

The  Chicago  Mill  Management  Area  in  Madi- 
son, Tensas  and  Franklin  parishes  will  be  open 
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for  hunting  by  permit  only.  Permits  will  be  issued 
upon  request  from  the  district  office  in  Ferriday. 

The  commission  also  voted  not  to  oppose  a 
proposed  alternate  site  for  the  Jonesville  lock 
and  dam,  part  of  the  Ouachita-Black  navigation 
project  of  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers. 

The  commission  approved  director  L.  D. 
Young's  recommendation  of  no  opposition,  sub- 
ject to  ratification  after  further  study. 

The  group  also  heard  from  representatives  of 
the  state's  shrimp  and  oyster  associations.  The 
commission  assured  the  oyster  fishermen  that 
the  state  law  against  taking  oysters  less  than 
three  inches  would  continue  to  be  enforced. 

The  commission  also  assured  James  Summers- 
gill,  president  of  the  Louisiana  Shrimp  Associ- 
ation, that  it  would  always  be  ready  to  assist  the 
group.  Summersgill  asserted  that  the  1961  shrimp 
catch  in  Louisiana  was  less  than  half  the  1960 
catch. 

He  said  shrimpers  "were  in  bad  shape"  and 
were  meeting  at  a  later  date  to  discuss  possible 
low  interest,  long-term  loans  to  help  with  the 
coming  season. 

The  commission  also  proclaimed  March  18-24 
"National  Wildlife  Week  for  Louisiana,"  and  ap- 
proved a  motion  to  request  the  civil  service  com- 
mission to  reallocate  wildlife  agent  positions  and 
job  specifications. 

The  request  calls  for  a  general  upgrading  of 
agent  positions,  creation  of  a  new  agent  position, 
and  uniform  physical  job  requirements. 

Commission  chairman  McDonald  also  praised 
the  agents  for  the  job  of  law  enforcement  per- 
formed in  1960. 

He  said  3337  cases  of  violations  were  recorded 
including  597  cases  of  night  hunting.  He  said  in 
some  cases  the  agents  spent  a  week  to  catch  one 
hunter  at  night. 

Also  approved  was  a  permit  to  the  Louisiana 
Land  and  Exploration  Co.,  to  reinforce  its  shore- 
line in  the  Little  lake  area  in  Jefferson  parish 
with  fill. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


ird   of   the   month 


Charles  R.  Shaw 


THE  month  OF  March  marks  the  return  in 
force  of  one  of  the  most  often  heard  mem- 
bers of  the  true  thrush  family,  although 
except  for  parks  and  residential  sections  of  the 
towns  and  cities  its  somewhat  secretive  habits 
and  secluded,  wooded  habitat  tend  to  keep  it  out 
of  view  of  the  casual  passerby.  Actually  this 
bird  is  commonly  found  throughout  most  of  the 
state  during  the  summer  months,  staying  until 
October  or  November.  It  may  be  found  wherever 
suitable  areas  exist  and  it  possesses  in  marked 
degree  the  family  trait  of  preferring  heavily 
wooded  areas  providing  deep  shade. 

The  call  is  very  musical  and  may  often  be 
heard,  especially  in  the  morning  or  evening,  al- 
though the  musician  may  not  be  seen.  Dr.  George 
H.  Lowery,  Jr.,  refers  to  the  song  of  the  Wood 
Thrush  as  being  a  beautiful  flutelike  carol  and 
this  would  certainly  seem  as  descriptive  a  term 
as  could  be  used. 

The  Wood  Thrush  may  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  true  thrushes  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  bit 
plumper,  has  a  head  which  is  a  brighter  reddish- 
brown  than  the  more  olive-brown  color  of  the 
back  and  wings,  and  the  lighter  colored  breast 
and  sides  are  more  heavily  covered  with  large 
round  dark  spots.  The  similarly  colored  Brown 
Thrasher  (a  member  of  the  so-called  Mimic 
Thrush  family)  is  a  much  slimmer  bird  with  a 
long  tail,  has  wing-bars  and  is  streaked  on  the 
breast  rather  than  being  spotted,  so  there  should 
be  no  real  trouble  in  distinguishing  between 
these  birds. 

The  Wood  Thrush  although  a  bird  of  the  deep 
woodlands  and  dryer  swamps  which  contain  many 
large  trees,  seems  to  be  content  to  remain  on  or 
close  to  the  ground  while  engaged  in  the  normal 
activities  of  daily  life.  The  nest  may  be  located 
5  or  10  feet  from  the  ground  in  dense  shrubbery 
or  somewhat  higher  in  larger  trees.  It  is  made  up 


WOOD    THRUSH 

Hylocichla  mustelina 


of  twigs,  stems,  leaves,  etc.  and  interlined  with  a 
mud  cup  in  similar  fashion  to  that  of  the  Robin. 
The  eggs  also  are  similar,  being  a  greenish-blue 
or  perhaps  a  little  darker  shade  than  those  of  the 
Robin.  There  are  usually  4  or  5  of  these  unmarked 
but  very  colorful  eggs. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  our  song- 
birds the  food  habits  are  generally  beneficial. 
The  Wood  Thrush  feeds  primarily  on  insects 
secured  from  the  forest  floor  during  the  summer, 
supplemented  by  berries,  etc.  In  the  fall  as  in- 
sects become  less  available  the  berries  and 
small  fruits  become  more  important  to  the  birds. 

During  the  months  of  October  and  November 
these  birds  leave  Louisiana  for  their  wintering 
grounds  to  the  south  and  will  not  be  seen  again 
in  any  numbers  until  the  following  March.  * 


Unusual 
Louisiana  Scene 


brought  about  by 
Century's 


Coldest 
Weather 


The  sight  of  white  tail  deer  search- 
ing for  food  in  snow  and  ice- 
capped  ground  is  a  rare  sight  in  Lou- 
isiana. This  photograph  shows  two 
deer  in  a  northeast  Louisiana  wooded 
area  cautiously  making  their  way 
from  the  frozen  bottomlands  to  the 
hills  and  ridges   in   search   of  food. 


